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EDITORIAL 





ELP for teachers in understanding 
H children is increasingly available. 
With the publication of the first general 
report of the Commission on Teacher 
Education—‘‘Teachers for our Times” 
—it becomes clear that the findings of 
this Commission and the recommenda- 
tions emanating from the staff and from 
the codperating educational institutions 
will stress the mental hygiene approach 
to an extent never before attempted. 
The Commission, says this first report, 
“focussed attention upon the fact that 
teacher education is a human enterprise, 
requiring the participation of numerous 
persons and dynamic by nature.” Over 
and over again the Commission says that 
“teachers need help in understanding 
the nature of children and young people, 
their powers and purposes, and the effects 
of the growth process upon them.” 

Moreover, the subsequent reports of 
the Commission—especially those pre- 
pared under Dr. Prescott’s direction— 
are to give definite help not only to 
teachers but to teacher-training institu- 
tions. In the future it will not be ad- 
ministrators and teachers who will be 
at fault if growth and development 


are not stressed in education; it will be 
the fault of the universities and colleges 
engaged in preparing teachers and admin- 
istrators. It is to the higher institutions 
that we shall have to look for future pro- 
grams of teacher preparation that deal 
adequately with human growth and de- 
velopment. This will involve not only 
a revamping of much that passes under 
the label of “‘general psychology” and 
“educational psychology,” but also a 
combining of resources from a number 
of university disciplines that have to do 
with human growth and development 
—psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
psychiatry, public health, social work, 
—as well as literature, the drama, and the 
fine arts generally, with special emphasis 
on creative activity. 
* * * * * 

Those of us who work in the field of 
education have not always used resources 
that are available from other agencies 
than those of schools. Institutions that 
prepare teachers for schools of “our 
times” and the future will find valuable 
aid at hand from such organizations as the 
American Association of School Social 
Workers (formerly the American Associa- 
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tion of Visiting Teachers). In a recent is- 
sue of the Association’s Bulletin Ruth 
Gartland, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
tells of the special opportunity the first- 
grade teacher has to help the “growing, 
changing child who has many of his 
potentialities for later living still to be 
developed.” 

This first-grade teacher, says Miss 
Gartland, “can do much to offset de- 
structive home influences and build con- 
structive influences if she knows and un- 
derstands the child as well as reading, 
writing and arithmetic. These skills are 
important, but the well-rounded, social- 
emotional and moral development of the 
child is important, too, and we have 
often overlooked it. The schools first 
gave attention to the mind of the child, 
then later to his body. He could not 
‘learn’ if he was not well physically. 
It is only recently and only in compara- 
tively few places that emotional-social- 
moral development has been deemed 
important and that the well-rounded 
growth of the child-as-a-whole in his 
environmental setting has become the 
focus of the school’s interest.” 

* * * * * 

That some teachers have wrong at- 
titudes toward children’s mistakes is the 
contention of Professor S. R. Laycock of 
the University of Saskatchewan. Being 
“dead-set to get the correct answers,” 
he says, they forget two things: (1) 
Every error made by a pupil is a snapshot 
into the inner workings of his mind and 
therefore should help the teacher to 
evaluate the effectiveness of her own 
teaching; and (2) it is the business of 
teachers not only to recognize but to 


understand errors. ‘Pupils are not merely 
to be considered stupid, and scolded, 
when they make mistakes. Rather the 
teacher is to be considered, if not stupid, 
at least inefficient, if she is not able 
to understand how the pupil came to 
make a mistake.” 

A teacher should even be able to un- 
derstand “‘howlers,” Dr. Laycock main- 
tains. He gives as an example a man 
teacher who was puzzled by the answer 
a boy gave to the question, “What do 
you know about Margaret of Anjou?” 
The boy’s answer was: “‘She was very fat, 
sir.” The teacher turned over in his mind 
all he knew about Margaret, including a 
remembrance of seeing her statue at 
Angers, where she certainly looks massive 
and regal, but not fat. When questioned 
as to where he got his information, the 
boy said: “It’s in the book, sir,” and 
pointed out a passage which said, “One 
of Henry’s stoutest supporters was Mar- 
garet of Anjou.” 

* * * * * 

Beauty in home and school surround- 
ings is one of the things that helps pro- 
vide the “emotional climate”’ desirable 
for the right kind of human living. Our 
“Beautiful Yard, produced by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Project in Applied 
Economics under a grant from the Sloan 
Foundation, is a most attractive book 
that will be welcomed by teachers who 
believe that beauty in everyday life can 
be achieved if children and adults to- 
gether want to do something about it. 
Created by Clara M. Olson, with illus- 
trations by Norman Borchardt, it’s a 
book that even adults will feel better for 


having looked at. 




















WASTED RESOURCES IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 





One of the most significant and least known of the valuable reports of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board (fortunately completed before short-sighted Congressional action 
stopped the Board’s work) was one in which the nation’s human resources were emphasized— 
“Human Conservation: The Story of Our Wasted Resources”—prepared by Lawrence K. 
Frank with the assistance of Louise E. Kiser. Sections of this report that deal especially with 
children and youth are reproduced below. The full report is available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for twenty cents. 





HE contrast between our traditional 
Teetiet that childhood is precious and the 
actual neglect, deprivation, and injury 
which so many children, especially young 
children, now suffer is striking. No nation 
as wealthy and resourceful as the United 
States can permit such conditions to persist 
among the already reduced number of pre- 
school children. 


The Preschool Years 


The full significance of the preschool 
years has become apparent only recently 
with the disclosure of how parent-child 
relations and family training so largely 
determine the individual’s later personality 
development and social adjustments. At 
two or three years of age children exhibit a 
variety of maladjustments, such as feeding 
behavior 


problems, enuresis, 


problems, 
emotional conflicts and tantrums, with- 
drawal and passivity, or aggressive hostility 
and destructiveness. The democratic belief 
in the value and integrity of the individual 
personality awaits full application to early 
childhood, when the young child needs to 


be loved, cherished, and emotionally pro- 


tected if his developing personality is to be 
respected. 

Because the home and family are largely 
responsible for child rearing and nurture 
during these early years, the major hope for 
conservation of young children is in a pro- 
gram of direct help, guidance, and education 
for parents. Extension of the “well-baby” 
or health consultation services through the 
preschool years, with more attention to the 
emotional reactions and mental hygiene of 
the child, and greater recognition of the 
many individual differences among children, 
would bring much-needed aid and _profes- 
sional advice to the family. 

The widespread provision of nursery 
schools and kindergartens is basic to im- 
provement in preschool years, especially for 
children of mothers working outside the 
home. For the preschool child, especially, it 
is important that knowledge and techniques 
of the many specialists (pediatricians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, dentists, nutri- 
tionists) be coérdinated into a unified pro- 
cedure adapted to the unique individual 
needs ‘and potentialities of each child and 
interpreted to parents in terms of a program 
they can accept and apply to the home. 
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The Elementary School Age: 
5-9 Years 


Most children enter a school for the first 
time at five or six. This marks the second 
stage in their socialization, following the 
earlier lessons and adjustments in the home 
and family. Children are now expected to 
conform to the more formal requirements 
of school routines, accept the impersonal 
authority of teachers, meet the demands of 
their own age group, and learn the many 
rules and conventions for living in the larger 
social world they are now entering. 

Many children have had an unhappy 
childhood, discipline, 


neglect, deprivation, and family conflicts, 


subject to harsh 
or have been overprotected at home; for 
them the rigid routines, the impersonality 
of the teachers, and the cruelty of class- 
mates may make school life an almost un- 
bearable ordeal. These experiences are often 
overwhelming to some children, who suffer 
lasting humiliation and resentment from 
their failure to measure up to what is pre- 
scribed by the school and expected by their 
classmates. The recent development of The 
Primary Unit, which eliminates grades, 
formal promotions, ‘“‘marks,”’ and the fre- 
quent failures for the first two or three years 
of schooling, indicates how this critical 
period for children can be handled more 
wisely and conservatively. 

In 1940, 9,438 children under 12 years of 
age were reported to the Children’s Bureau 
as referred to the courts for juvenile de- 
linquency. These are often “problem” cases 
of preschool days who have become increas- 
ingly maladjusted and antisocial. Many of 
the delinquencies and personality difficulties 
of the adolescent group have been traced 
back to these children who were already in 
trouble during elementary school. Studies 
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of such cases have shown that such children 
usually come from unhappy or broken homes 
and disorderly, run-down neighborhoods, 
and have been deprived, neglected, or 
brutally disciplined in the home. 

Special studies have shown a variety of 
“tics” and nervous habits among school 
children, also early stages of extreme with- 
drawing and passive conduct which in later 
years characterize the beginning of mental 
disorders. In a few school systems systematic 
effort has been made to discover such cases 
and to help the teachers to recognize which 
are cases of poor mental health as contrasted 
with the mentally healthy but troublesome 
and noisy children. 

The gradual*introduction into the larger 
city school systems of full-time pediatricians, 
nurses, psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
social workers, guidance workers, nutri- 
tionists, and members of other professions 
concerned with health, mental hygiene, 
functional efficiency, and adjustments, 
marks the recognition of the need for these 
services and of the opportunities for con- 
servation of childhood during the school 
years. Improvement in the present condition 
of school-age children would reduce the 
number who later suffer as adolescents from 
the deprivations and neglect in this age- 


period. 


Adolescence: 10-19 Years 


The second decade of life is one of the 
critical periods of human development, 
when the boy and girl are in transition from 


childhood to adulthood. 


have shown the orderly, regular sequence of 


Recent studies 
physical development through which pass 
all children not specifically handicapped or 
defective. These findings have emphasized 
that each child, according to biological 
make-up or constitution, will travel along 
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that path at an individual rate of progress 
and will attain dimensions of size and func- 
tional capacities that are uniquely his or her 
own. How well or ill they fare during this 
period will depend in large part upon their 
care and nurture—how well they are fed, 
emotionally satisfied, and helped by under- 
standing adults. 

During this second decade boys and girls 
are expected to “grow up,” not only 
physically but emotionally and socially, by 
learning to face the tasks of life which con- 
front them. To become responsible, self- 
directed adults, capable of managing their 
own lives and living with their own age 
group as well as with adults, they must in- 
creasingly free themselves from childish 
dependence upon parental supervision and 
direction, often against opposition from 
parents who wish to prolong the child’s 
obedience and submissive dependence. 
Much human wastage occurs in this thresh- 
old period of life, as clearly shown. by the 
frequency of delinquents, sex offenders, 
homosexuals, mental disorders, and those 
exhibiting abnormal behavior, misconduct, 
and bitter conflicts with parents, teachers, 
and other adults. 


In 1938 the average annual rate among 


patients admitted to state hospitals for 
mental diseases was only 4.3 per 100,000 of 
children 10-14; it rose to 40.3 per 100,000 
for the group 15-19 years of age, almost a 
tenfold increase. These adolescent cases are 
indications of the emotional conflicts and 
anxieties that develop during this critical 
period of personality development and social 
adjustments. Professional opinion on delin- 
quency and mental disorders during these 
years suggests that these deviations should 
be viewed as efforts on the part of adoles- 
cents to work out some solutions or remedies 
for their personal difficulties and emotional 
problems. We must try to understand what 
these maladjusted, frustrated personalities 
mean and learn how to guide these efforts 
into more constructive and socially desirable 
patterns. 

Next to infancy and early childhood, the 
pubertal-adulescent period presents the 
most urgent problems of human conserva- 
tion. No costs are too great to provide an 
adequate program of conservation of youth, 
not merely as potential workers, but as the 
future husbands and wives, the potential 
fathers and mothers and the oncoming 
citizens who must soon assume the heavy 
burdens of a disordered world. 


Vi 








IN THE NAME OF—DISCIPLINE! 


BY 


MARY SCOTT SPILLER 





Some years ago parents living in the neighborhood of Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 
asked the College to provide a school for their children. The reply of the College authorities 
was that this was not possible, but that if the parents themselves were sufficiently concerned 


to create such a school as they said they desired, the College would help in any way it could. 
T he interesting educational enterprise that developed was ““The School in Rose Valley.” Mrs. 


Spiller, the author of this article, is one of the parents who have worked with this school. A 


nursery school person herself, she writes as both parent and staff worker. 





HAVE Observed that the same parents who 
I salt away money for the college expenses 
of their three-year-old child will, in the 
name of discipline, rob him of the very quali- 
lies, —curiosity, concentration, and sincerity 
among others—that would make it possible 
for him to profit by higher education. 


A Dangerous Word 


Discipline is a dangerous word for a con- 
fused mass of notions that started when the 
earliest men and women attempted to 
change their children’s behavior in the in- 
terests of safety and learning. As these no- 
tions have been handed down through the 
generations, they have become more and 
more confused. In addition to the facts and 
experience concerned with the facts of dis- 
cipline, a great deal of feeling has come down 
and the word is charged for each of us, to 
different degrees in proportion to the tor- 
tures and humiliations, the achievements 
and delights that have been our lot as we 
have been reared and educated. 

At this critical time we hear scattered 
voices crying out that we must have more 
and stricter discipline for our children and 
our young people. At the same time, we hear 
united voices from psychologists, psychia- 


trists, parents and teachers asking what has 
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been wrong with traditional ideas and what 
can be offered in their place. 


Some of the Errors 


Possibly the gravest error in our thinking 
about discipline lies in the idea that it is a 
specific thing to be administered quickly 
and in one dose—as an antidote for poison 
might be. Some people think of it as an in- 
oculatian, to be given in a considered man- 
ner at a particular time in order to counter- 
act the diseases, comparable to diphtheria or 
typhoid fever, to which the human charac- 
ter is susceptible. Still others, who may not 
fall into the error of haste, put their faith in 
harshness, which they often flatter by the 
name of firmness. Even gentle souls who 
abhor harshness may worship consistency 
and steadiness to the point where they act 
like woodpeckers. 

There have always been good parents and 
teachers and people who, as we say, have a 
“knack” with children. They function nat- 
urally, efficiently, and children thrive in their 
care. But unfortunately, as our society is 
set up, children must be brought up and 
educated whether their parents have that 
knack or not. Among teachers we are likely 
to find a higher percentage of people capa- 
ble with children, but teachers too are falli- 
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ble. They are just as human as parents and 
have less emotional stimulus to do a good 


job. 


Study of Human Personality 


The study of human personality is the 
newest of the sciences. But already dis- 
coveries have been made and conclusions 
drawn, and there have been recommenda- 
tions of a few ways of modifying behavior, 
so that a human being can grow up to be a 
responsible, kind and useful adult. Aside 
from the vague and not always helpful 
advice to avoid the need of disciplining by 
foresight and prevention, we have more 
specific suggestions. 

We are urged to look first at children and 
see what they are by nature. We find them, 
unless they have been unduly coerced, to 
be active, manipulative, noisy, curious, 
eager for affection and recognition, likely 
to get into danger because of lack of experi- 
ence with the. physical world, and into 
conflict because of lack of understanding of 
human beings. We are advised to look 
ahead—not just an hour or a day or even a 
year, as we apply pressures to young chil- 
dren to keep them safe and to make them 
less troublesome—but farther ahead into 
adult life. It may be convenient to prevent 
a child from asking questions when he is 
four years old; it may be very tragic 
if he cannot or will not ask questions at 
forty. 


The Place of Affection 


We are told that discipline offered by a 
person who has affection and respect for a 
child is more likely to be effective. Disci- 
pline given in a democratic manner, which 
accepts the child as a partner in an enter- 
prise, is more likely to change behavior 
for the good than is an order which relies for 


its effectiveness on the adult’s superior 
strength or present position of power. A 
study of the comparative effects of hard and 
lenient homes on children shows that harsh 
homes tend to develop soft and timid chil- 
dren. We are advised to let the impersonal 
disciplines of life do their work with only 
the interference that safety demands: the 
blocks that won’t go into pleasing buildings 
unless a child thinks and works, the paint 
that has to be directed, the saw that must 
be pushed back and forth to cut the wood, 
the plants that do not grow unless they are 
planted and cared for—and even then some- 
times fail us. All these are kind and power- 
ful agents in a child’s growing up if we will 
but let them function. The peculiar combi- 
nations of circumstances that every day is 
made up of have more effect, if we were 
modest enough to admit it, than the most 
ardent parent or teacher with her careful, 
consistent plans. 


Children Need Order 


Children need order in their lives; they 
need directions and prohibitions. They need 
to have experience with many kinds of 
things and people, and they need to have 
their experience pointed up by parents and 
teachers who are willing to move slowly, to 
think ahead, to interpret human behavior 
to them, and to use the forces of the natural 
and material world as their instruments. If 
discipline can be an expansive force which 
functions in many forms from birth to death, 
then our children need it. Furthermore we 
should struggle to help them find it. If it is 
to be a harsh, narrowing kind of thing which 
stamps the very life out of a child at one 
age, assuming that he will always thereafter 
do as he is told, then let us find another 
word for the process which is concerned 
with growing and learning. 


~ 








THE “BEST WAY” IN CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 


M. BELLE RICKER 





Discussion of types of classroom discipline in the January issue has called forth additional 
comments and statements. In the article herewith Miss Ricker, who is with the Garneau 
Practice School, Edmonton, Alberta, cites the evidence of her experience in the Alberta 
Schools that “where the children engage in wholehearted united effort,” the foundations for 
sound discipline and good citizenship in a democratic society are being laid. 





ol 1s generally agreed that the service the 
school must render to the state, is that of 
molding youth into citizens well qualified 
to take their places in society. In this highly 
essential service, serious consideration must 
be given to the qualities of citizenship which 
our form of society demands. Once these 
qualities of citizenship are determined, the 
best way in classroom discipline must be the 
way which serves best to develop these 
qualities. 

If it is habits of subservience we desire, 
then the methods of coercion, correction 
and chastisement practised by the strict 
diciplinarian of former days well satisfy, 
since in the formalized school the chief duty 
of the teacher was.to keep order and cover 
the prescribed course, while the duty of the 
child was to be obedient and attentive and 
give back the instruction given. 

But a democracy expects more from its 
citizens than submission. A good citizen in a 
democracy must not only be willing to abide 
by the laws but share in the making of them. 
He must not only be well informed in regard 
to the history and working of his commu- 
nity, but be vitally concerned in the prob- 
lems of his community. In sharing respon- 
sibility with his fellow-citizens for the im- 
provement of his community, he must bring 
his experience and knowledge to bear on the 
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solution of community problems. As a co- 
operative member, he must develop his 
individual gifts not only for his own satisfac- 
tion but also so that he may contribute of 
his best to the community. In the ideal state 
he, himself, must bear the responsibility of 
making his conduct acceptable to his fellows. 
He must not only realize his interdepend- 
ence with society, but he must participate 
in many relationships with its members. 
This, then, is the type of citizenship the 
school is expected to produce. 

When the goal of educational endeavor is 
in such obvious contrast to the former nar- 
row aim of intellectual development, there 
must be marked differences in methods and 
procedures, and, necessarily, accompanying 
changes in discipline. 

For 


changes, the aims toward which modern 


consideration of some of these 

educational efforts are directed may be 

stated briefly thus: Toward— 

1. Intelligent thinking in contrast to rote 
learning. 

2. Social concern. 

3. Mastery of skills for effective participa- 
tion. 

4. Cultivation of individual gifts. 

5. Physical, 


moral growth. 


intellectual, emotional and 


6. Experience in democratic procedure. 
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These aims can never be realized by 
instruction alone. There must be systematic 
exercise of the child’s powers and abilities 
toward their achievement. In the daily 


11M 
Intelligent Thinking 
means more than the memorization of an accumu- 
lation of facts. Intelligence implies a readiness of 
comprehension, the ability to size up a situation and 


apply a solution. 


AIM 
In the systematic exercise of his ability, power is 
gained which can be used in other situations. The 
teacher conditions the environment to provide for 


problem-solving situations. 


Il 
Social Concerr 
is an important aspect of development for which 
the school is responsible. 
Where formerly social life was considered to exist 
and be cultivated outside the classroom, today the 
eacher sets up many coOperative projects to stimu- 
ite social relationships. 
II} 


\astery of Skills for Effectwe Participationr- 

can only be obtained through systematic concen- 
rated effort and purpose. Improved methods take 
ito consideration individual capacities, and differen- 

tiated practice is provided. 

Practice is stepped up with theory—learning takes 
lace when effort is directed toward a much desired 
oal and when the learner can observe his own 
rogress. 

The classroom takes on somewhat the tone of the 

formal school, with the environment controlled to 
the extent that working conditions are best for all. 


here are, however, important differences. 


exercise of these powers, it is important to 
observe the changes in procedure and 
disciplinary measures which are not only 
justified but necessary. 


Changes in Procedure and Discipline 


1. There is less dictating on the part of the teacher 
and more participation on the part of the pupils as 
to choice of what he shall learn, the problem 

information and 


determining the knowledge 


needed. 


Changes in Procedure and Discipline 


1. Pupils’ energies are absorbed in purposeful activities 
disposing of undesirable forms of action. 

2. In the solution of the chosen problem more freedom 
is allowed. 

3. In place of always exacting attention from the 
pupils the teacher in the rdle of an experienced 
member gives her attention to the pupil where and 
when it is needed. Individual weaknesses and apti- 


tudes are discovered. 


1. More /iderty is granted for conferring, for planning 
and for execution of plans. 

2. Responsibility of effort is shared by the group. 

3. The pupil comes to understand the need for re- 
straint, and group control gradually takes the place 
of teacher control. 


1. A freer organization is necessary. 


N 


More purposeful effort takes the place of meaning- 

less drills, disposing of many discipline problems. 

3. There is less regimentation. Practice is suited to 
individual capacities and needs. 

4. With more pupil participation the child has some 

choice as to what skill he shall practice. 
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The Cultwation of Individual Gifts— 

necessary not only for self-satisfaction but also for 
group contribution. 

The creative ability which can become such a 
power for good is recognized and nourished. 

The environment is enriched and a friendly at- 
mosphere free from adult criticism and coercion 
prevails. 


Physical, Intellectual, Emotional and Moral Growth— 

are interdependent. Misdirected development in 
any one phase may condition against growth in an- 
other. The environment provides for bringing about 
desirable changes in all phases. 

In the formal school where intellectual growth 
was the aim sought, too little attention was given to 
the child’s physical needs for change and activity. 

Emotional upsets were not to be tolerated and 
punishment was meted out accordingly. 

Coercion and correction were employed in cases of 
wrongdoing and fear often led to further misdirected 


action. 


Practice in Democratic Procedures 
is an essential duty of the school if children are to 
grow in their power to become participating members 


of society. 

Obligations must be accepted by the children as 
well as rights and privileges enjoyed, just as in the 
adult world. 


By examination of the procedures neces- 
sary for the realization of the aims as stated, 
it will be noted that in the administration of 
the program many forms of misbehavior may 
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VI 


1. The need for self-expression is satisfied by encour- 
agement of a variety of activities. Creative power is 
turned toward useful pursuits. 

. Honest childish effort is appreciated and the child 
feels he is a success,a need which must be satisfied 
in one’s personality. 

. In making an outstanding contribution the child 
gains acceptance as a worthy member, to his group. 

. The teacher learns the child’s interests and hobbies 
and a friendly bond is established. 


1. Attention is given to individual needs to provide 


for wholesome development of each phase. 


N 


More physical freedom is provided. Military pre- 
cision gives place to rhythms and happier forms of 
expression. 

3. Emotional upsets are judged as symptoms of some 
conflict in personality; the cause of which may lie 
in the environment or beyond, but an endeavor is 
made to remove the cause rather than treat the 
symptom. 

4. Character being a matter of right choices, many 

opportumities are provided in the social set-up for 

choice of action. The teacher does not lay down the 
law but guides the child toward habits of self- 
direction. 


VI 


. Group spirit and group loyalty are stimulated. 
Emotional upsets are looked upon with disfavor 


and profit the child nothing. 


Obedience is recognized, but it isa thoughtful will- 


ingness and regard for others’ rights. 


More opportunity is given for planning, organizing, 

and participating. 

2. More decisions are made by the group, fewer by the 
teacher alone 

3. Indwidual opinions are respected but majority 
rulings are obeyed. 

4. The teacher can not be a dictator, but plays the réle 


of an experienced counselor and guide. 


be averted, because the progressive program 
is built upon a better understanding of the 
child and his needs. Certainly we are display- 


ing more intelligence by trying to prevent 
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misbehavior than in administering punish- 
ment which more often aggravates rather 
than corrects. 

In “the best way of classroom discipline,” 
where the child is considered as an individual 
needing special guidance for self-realization, 
the teacher, as disciplinarian, aims to condi- 
tion and control the environment rather 
than the child, seeking to provide incentives 
for the exercise of much-prized powers and 
capacities, and to remove from the environ- 
that 


behavior. 


ment which calls for undesirable 

In the réle of guide and adviser the teacher 
comes to know the child as an interesting 
personality. Individual interests are dis- 
covered and a comradeship results which 
leads to harmonious relationships. 

To those not understanding the aims we 
seek to realize, such a contrast to the more 
formal and strict type of discipline may 


cause some concern, and since more skill, 


more careful organization, and more intelli- 
gent effort are required, first results may not 
seem as successful as hoped for. However, 
allowance must be made for lack of under 
standing and training on the part of teach 
ers, and time must be allowed for teacher and 
pupil adjustment; for children, like adults, 
do not learn the wise use of freedom 
immediately. 

There must not only be flexibility of mind 
and willingness on the part of the teacher to 
try out progressive procedures, but there 
must be a firm conviction that the aims are 
worthy, on the part both of teachers and 
administrative authorities who control the 
physical set-up. 

In a program which is centered around 
individual needs and teacher guidance, 
overcrowding and lack of facilities can soon 
dampen the enthusiasm of the most ardent 
believer and cause discipline troubles which 


otherwise would be non-existent. 








INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION: AN INTELLECTUAL 
AND EMOTIONAL TASK 


BY 


STEWART G. COLE 





The Bureau for Intercultural Education, of which Dr. Cole is the Director, was established 


to combat the problems of intergroup friction and social intolerance. The Bureau’s work is not 


concerned with any particular “race”’ or religious sect, but “with every human element which 


belongs to a great country dedicated to the rights and responsibilities of individuals and 


groups.” The Bureau focuses its attention on schools; it furnishes teachers’ manuals and 


resource units under the general title “Problems of Race and Culture in American Educa- 


tion.”’ Its headquarters are at 221 W. 57th Street, New York City. 





ANYONE who seriously wants to attack 


himself intellectually and emotionally for 


prejudice should first of all prepare 


the job. He should find out what scientific 
research has revealed about race, culture 
and group conflicts: about the supposed 
“superiority” of any one race, for example, 
or the undesirable characteristics falsely 
attributed to certain racial, religious and 
nationality groups. The facts are available 
to disprove such oft-repeated statements as 
“foreigners are just naturally stupid, dirty, 
and criminally inclined” ; “Catholics want to 
hand the political control of the country 
over to the Pope’; “Jews control American 
business’; and “Orientals are tricky and 
deceitful."” When such facts are learned and 
marshalled into presentable refutation, an 
important step has been taken toward better 
intergroup understanding. 

But 


knowledge to combat malicious and false 


even when an individual has the 
statements, he is not always emotionally 
ready to put his knowledge into action. He 
may still refuse to associate with Negroes, 
“foreigners,” Catholics, or Jews. The best 
way to begin overcoming such irrational 
barriers is to seek out individuals who belong 
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to these groups but who in all other respects 
are like the friends with whom one ordinarily 
associates. After the first breach has been 
made in the wall of prejudice, the whole 
structure can more easily be undermined 
The active advocate of racial and cultural 
democracy does not stop when he has pre 
pared himself personally to meet the chal 
lenge of prejudice. He next assumes the 
responsibility of the 
undesirable attitudes of others. To attain 


trying to change 
this second objective, he uses all the means at 
his disposal: his example as a private citizen 
and the opportunities presented by his 
profession or business. It is in his professional 
capacity that he is often best able to exert a 
widespread influence. 


Teachers in the Schools 


The men and women who work in Ameri- 
can schools have a unique opportunity to 
correct the faulty attitudes of their pupils. 
Not only can they present information in a 
carefully organized form and plan experi- 
ences that will affect the students’ emotional 
outlook; also, by their personal prestige and 
example they can affect their pupils’ total 


behavior. 
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The classroom teacher can well begin 
work in intercultural education by finding 
out what teaching materials are available. 
In recent years there have been developed 
resource units, assembly programs, graded 
bibliographies, and audio-visual aids ex- 
tremely valuable for curriculum enrichment. 
The teacher can introduce these materials to 
classes, at first perhaps experimentally, and 
later as an integral part of the work. 

Intercultural education cannot succeed in 
any school system without the active sup- 
port of the administration. The principal or 
superintendent can well begin his work by 


interesting his teachers in the subject. There 


are available now an increasing number of 


educational leaders who are willing and able 
to conduct a series of teachers’ meetings on 
problems of race and culture and to help 
plan a graded program of intercultural 
education for a given school system. 

Nor must the administrator feel that an 
all-out program is necessary from the very 
beginning. It may be that his most effective 
first step is to give unqualified support to a 
teacher in his school system who is experi- 
menting along these lines, or to prepare a 
statement for his Board of Education to 
convince community leaders that this type 
of work is necessary and can be effectively 
put into action. 

Teacher training institutions have a par 
ticular responsibility to promote inter 
cultural education. Lack of prejudice toward 
racial and cultural groups is not likely to be 
developed unless it is taught specifically. 
It follows therefore that teachers colleges 
should organize courses in race and culture 
group relations drawing extensively from the 


fields of anthropology, sociology, and psy- 


chology and develop their implications for 
teaching objectives and methods. 


What About Parents? 
However effective a school program of 
intercultural education may be, its results 
are considerably negated unless parents 
The 


father or mother who refuses to let bis child 


coéperate in the school’s program. 
enter wholeheartedly into the democratic 
life of the school, or who draws distinctions 
between his children’s playmates on the 
grounds of racial and cultural differences 
rather than differences in individual merits, 
manners and morals, is helping to perpetuate 
a social system which seriously threatens 
America’s well-being. Rather, parents should 
seek to understand what the school is trying 
to do in intercultural education. To set an 
example for their children by maintaining a 
wide range of social relationships and to 
make positive efforts to widen their boys’ 
and girls’ knowledge of their community, 
their nation, and the interdependent world 
in which they live, are definitely parents’ 


responsibilities. 


The Greatest Danger 
The 


education is that 


greatest danger in intercultural 
its proponents may be 
satished with an intellectual understanding 
of the problems of race and culture conflicts, 
and not put their convictions to work. 
Imparting true information and correcting 
Negroes and Ori 


entals, Catholics and Jews, “foreigners” an4 


misinformation about 
the economically underprivileged, is not 
enough. Only when favorable attitudes are 
expressed in behavior has intercultural 


education succeeded. 
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“THE HOGG FOUNDATION REPORTS” 


ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 





When Will Hogg died in 1930 he left the residue of his estate for ‘‘a broad program of 


humanitarian work in Texas.”’ The brother and sister entrusted with carrying out his wishes 


chose to ask the University of Texas to establish a mental hygiene foundation, and the Board 


of Regents of the University accepted the gift in 1939. In The Hogg Foundation Reports 


(University of Texas Press, February 1944) Dr. Sutherland, director of the Foundation, 


summarizes the activities to date of a comprehensive program involving medicine, teaching, 


religion, personnel work, case work, community organization and other fields. The excerpts 


below have been selected for their special application to the work of teachers. 





rr ENTAL HYGIENE’ until recently was 

M narrowly considered as the study 
and care of the mentally diseased. While 
“mental breakdown”’ of a serious nature has 
a high incidence in modern living, mental 
hygiene is now a far broader field than the 
care of hospital cases. Mental hygiene in its 
broad modern definition is the scientific study 
and application of principles of personality 
development toward the end of helping all indt- 
viduals utilize their capacities fully and work 
with their fellows creatwely. From specialized 
fields of study—psychiatry, physiology, 
psychology, and sociology—has come a 
knowledge of sound principles of human 
development. The task of the mental hy- 
gienist is to bring these principles together 
and apply them to the conditions of growth 
and development of all persons. 

When applied to education, mental hy- 
giene takes the form of student personnel 
work with emphasis upon understanding the 
growth and developmental problems of 
every child. In education mental hygiene 
also involves an emphasis upon improved 
teacher personnel, better classroom methods, 
and closer community-school relations. In 


brief, the entire educational process is con- 
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sidered from the point of view of meeting 
the developmental needs of children. 
Briefly stated, the work of the Founda- 
tion is carried on at three levels. The most 
general phase is a broad program of public 
lectureships which extends to various com- 
munities in the State. At the second level, 
the Foundation provides leaders and organi- 
zational help for in-service training insti- 
tutes in mental hygiene. And at the third 
level, the Foundation assists communities 
which are initiating a permanent facility, 
such as a mental hygiene clinic, a guidance 
program in the schools, or a_ professional 


training curriculum. 


Mental Hygiene Lectureships 


Through the lectureship method, the 
Foundation has been able to interpret to 
large groups the more positive and inclusive 
view of mental hygiene and the part schools 
can play in educating people in the art of 
better living. During the past three years 
representatives of the Foundation appeared 
in 152 communities of the State. They ad- 
dressed nearly 2,000 audiences, reaching a 
total of more than 400,000 people. 


With the curtailment of travel in war- 
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time, the lecture program of the Foundation 
was supplemented ‘by another educational 
approach called “lectures in print.”’ Several 
distinguished mental hygienists and edu- 
cators, some of whom had previously trav- 
eled in the lecture program, were now asked 
to present their ideas in written form. The 
first release contained two articles by Daniel 
A. Prescott of the University of Chicago 
under the title, Children and the War. By 
October 1943, thirty-three “lectures in 
print” had been published by the Founda- 
tion, reprinted by it with permission of the 
original publisher, or purchased in quantity 
from other publishers. 


Professional Training 

More basic than general lectures or “‘lec- 
tures in print” is planned instruction in 
mental hygiene for professional leaders who 
are engaged in, or are preparing to enter, 
human relations work. This includes the 
profession of medicine, nursing, school guid- 
ance, industrial personnel, case work, group 
work, and the ministry of the religious 
counselor. For those who are already em- 
ployed in these fields, in-service training 
seminars have been arranged. For those who 
are still in training, mental hygiene instruc- 
tion has been organized as a part of their 
course. 

The more basic the approach, the slower 
the progress. Mental hygiene is just now be- 
coming an integral part of teacher training, 
of nursing education, and of preparation for 
industrial personnel work. ‘Mental Hygiene 
and the Work of the Classroom Teacher”’ 
was a course requested by the teacher- 
training division of the College of Mines. In 
another teacher-training institution, the cost 
of securing an instructor for a graduate 
course in mental hygiene was shared for two 


successive summers. Following the second 


summer course, the resident instructor was 
employed for follow-up work in the sur- 
rounding localities. In this way the in- 
structor was able to visit teachers in their 
own localities, help them to apply principles 
of mental hygiene to the development of 
their own educational programs. One of the 
largest public-school systems in the State 
asked the Foundation to provide consultants 
for counselors’ month 
throughout the year. Requests came from 70 


seminars once a 
public-school systems for 34 lecturers and 
consultants who could discuss directly with 
high-school students their wartime problems 
of vocational and family adjustment. 


Mental Hygiene Clinics 

Even after long-time preventive programs 
are operating successfully, there will still be 
some individuals growing to maturity in a 
community who will not make satisfactory 
adjustments in all of their relationships. 
In the old days, when nothing was done for 
such persons, they became either harmless 
eccentrics or serious cases in a mental hospi- 
tal. Now the trend is toward the establish- 
ment of diagnostic clinics which can detect 
the signs of maladjustment at an early stage 
and provide therapeutic treatment. 

Until recently only two cities in Texas 
had such clinical services. Similar work in 
other centers has progressed slowly. First, 
the cost of employing a staff consisting of a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, and psychiatric 
social case workers is relatively high. In the 
second place, since clinics are to a large ex- 
tent diagnostic centers receiving referrals 
from other community agencies, these coép- 
erating services must also have professional 
personnel before a successful program can be 
inaugurated. The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene recommends that a clinic be 


established only after trained case workers 
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have been employed by the schools, the 
health agencies, and the family service 
bureaus of the community. 

Six different communities have called 
upon the Foundation to secure consultants 
to help plan these necessary steps in estab- 
lishing mental hygiene clinics. In several 
instances the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene has assisted most gener- 
ously in this consultation and planning work 


of the Foundation. 


Future Plans 


Teacher training should probably head 
the list of professional schools in which the 
mental hygiene emphasis plays an important 


part. But there is also a need for the direct 


application of this emphasis to the work of 


public education at all levels—elementary, 


secondary, junior college, senior college, and 
graduate school. The development of ade- 
quate programs of student counseling should 
be a major objective in all education. As 
requested, the Foundation will provide con- 
sultants who can help teacher-training insti- 
tutions provide mental hygiene instruction 
as a part of the professional program. It will 
furnish consultants who can help local ad- 
ministrators analyze their student counsel- 
ing problems, and develop personnel pro- 
grams. Furthermore, in-service training for 
the present teaching staffs will continue. The 
Foundation will also provide temporary 
financial assistance, at least on a demonstra- 
tion basis, for school systems and communi- 
ties which are initiating new mental hygiene 
facilities of a permanent nature, such as 


guidance clinics. 





THE COMMONWEALTH FUND REPORT 


The Commonwealth Fund completed its 
twenty-fifth year on October 17, 1943, so 
the Director’s annual report (published 
January 1944) devotes its first pages to the 
efforts of the Fund “to do something for the 
welfare of mankind”’ over the quarter of a 
century. In its first five years the Fund de- 
voted nearly half its total appropriations to 
war service and overseas relief, but as early 
as 1922 it had begun to concentrate on two 
programs—prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and the betterment of child health. 
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Grants for mental health purposes in the 
Fund’s second five years topped three mil- 
lion dollars. In discussing the demonstrations 
made by the Fund in the child guidance 
clinic, visiting teacher service, and training 
for psychiatric social work, the report makes 
special mention of the child guidance de- 
velopment in Great Britain, declaring that 
“the services which the Fund thus helped 
to popularize and which the British have 
made their own have now brilliantly proved 


their worth under the stress of war.” 
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TEACHERS FOR OUR TIMES 


BY 


THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION * 





For nearly six years the Commission on Teacher Education has been at work—through field 


studies, conferences, workshops, a collaboration center, evaluation, and certain other special 


services involved in a codperative study participated in by a number of higher institutions and 


school systems. The publications of the Commission will be largely in the nature of staff re 


ports. One general publication has recently been issued, however—a statement of purposes 
under the title Teachers For Our Times. It is from this report that the excerpts below are 
taken. Other reports promised shortly are: Evaluation in Teacher Education, The Inservice 
Education of Teachers, The College in Teacher Education, and Helping Teachers Understand 


Children. 





HE Commission did not seek to impose 
f ee own ideas as to what should be done 
to improve particular programs of teacher 
education. It did, however, formulate a 
point of view towards teacher education 
which it used as a guide to its own behavior, 
and the general value of which it did not 
hesitate to urge upon its associates. This 
point of view focused attention upon the 
fact that teacher education is a human enter- 
prise, requiring the participation of nu 
merous persons and dynamic by nature. 
It reflected the belief that thought and 
action with respect to teacher education 
should be consciously shared in by all those 
on a college faculty or school system staff 
whose activities are actually significant for 
teacher growth. It emphasized the idea that 
improvement in teacher education is always 
possible, requiring continuous planning, 
continuous experimentation, and continu 
ous evaluation. It suggested the very great 
importance of the processes employed in 


* Published by the American Council on Educa 
tion, 744 Jackson Place. Washington, D. C. See also the 
review by David H 
(p. 30). 


Russell elsewhere in this issue 


group endeavor—of sensitivity to human 
relations, of the selection of ways of working 
together that are democratic in character 
and effective in result. 


Human Relations and Child Growth 


Teachers need, of course, to be well in- 
formed, well rounded, effectively partici- 
pating citizens of the world today. They 
need to command special resources of 
scholarship and practical competence. Espe 
cially, they need to understand growing 
children and young people, and to be able 
skillfully to guide and instruct them. Teach 
ers need help in understanding human rela 
tions; the ways in which people live together 
in community, nation, and world society; 
and the principles and problems that char 
acterize such association. Some knowledge 
with respect to these matters is obviously 
essential if they are to act intelligently and 
sympathetically in their capacity as ordinary 
citizens—it should be an outcome of their 
general education. 

Because they serve individuals as well as 
society, teachers need help in understanding 
the nature of children and young people, 
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their powers and purposes, and the effects 
of the growth process upon them. The at- 
tainment of some knowledge regarding 
human growth and development might well 
be considered a proper aim in the education 
of all; but the nature of the teacher’s pro- 
fession requires that such knowledge be 
specially cultivated. 


First-hand Experiences 

The value to a prospective teacher of 
practice teaching has long been recognized, 
although all that has gone under that name 
has not, naturally, been of equal excellence. 
With the lengthening of the normal period 
of pre-service education, many colleges have 
found it possible to provide students with 
more and better opportunities to observe 
and work with children, not merely in the 
schools but in other types of situation. These 
experiences tend, moreover, to be linked up 
closely with courses in which the scholarly 
literature on child growth and development 
and on teaching methods is studied and dis- 


cussed. 


Respect for Personality 

Respect for personality is the corner- 
stone. The conviction here is that the sheer 
fact of being human makes all men equal in 
some very important sense. Nobody sup- 
poses that men are equal in height or intelli- 
gence or artistic ability or with respect to a 
thousand other variables. But in principle 
we have traditionally held that all are 
equally deserving of respect, and we have 
striven to live up to that conviction. 

We not merely believe in the possibilities 
of human growth; we feel a sense of respon- 
sibility for seeing to it that our fellow men 
are given a fair chance to realize their po- 
tentialities. Moreover, we do not hesitate 
to stack the environmental cards in such 
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fashion as to encourage individual develop- 
ment in certain definite directions. Toler- 
ance so far as the other fellow’s personal 
behavior is concerned, and hesitancy to 
impose restrictions upon it, do not require 
that 


social efforts to encourage the formation of 


we should refrain from deliberate 
beliefs, attitudes, and habits that we are 
convinced will prove advantageous to in 
dividual and society alike. Respect for per- 
sonality, however, requires that these efforts 
should be reasonable, in the sense that ulti- 
mate reliance is placed upon the individual’s 
own rational decision: change is to be the 
consequence not of threat or trickery, but 
of growth in personal understanding and 
the modification of personal conviction. 
Of course it is not supposed that all per- 
sons are identical as to potentialities, that 
all might through proper treatment become 
the same. Respect for personality, indeed, 
involves respect for differences. Human 
beings have a value by reason of their very 
uniqueness and of the skill with which they 
employ the particular powers with which 
they have been endowed. Our faith requires 
us not merely to equalize opportunities for 
growth, but also to respect differences and 
to acclaim those who have made the most 
and best use of their powers, whatever these 


powers may be and whether great or small. 


The Social Nature of Man 


The American sense of personal worth has 
encouraged an individualism which found 
support in the opportunities historically of- 
fered for successful self-expression in a richly 
endowed and expanding nation. But frontier 
conditions also required a great deal of 
mutual aid and bred a recognition of the 
dependence of each citizen upon the good- 
will and codperation of his fellows. 


The fact is of course that no man lives an 
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isolated existence: each is inescapably bound 
up with his fellows. ‘““The individual” to 
whose integrity and welfare we, as a people, 
are devoted is dependent upon a myriad 
of others; and these—each of whom, it 
should be noted, is also “the individual” — 
are equally dependent upon him. Limits to 
personal accomplishment are set by the 
conditions that mark society as a whole. 
Our faith in the unique worth of per- 
sonality does not, therefore, imply a nar- 
row individualism. On the contrary—and 
despite many failures to live up to the con- 
viction—we hold that all men should be as 
brothers. This view is supported by religious 
doctrine as well as by our own intelligent 
study of human relationships. Far from 
being inconsistent with our respect for in- 
dividual persons it is the inevitable conse- 
quence of that attitude made mutual. Its 
implications for education, and for the 
treatment of children, are profound. It 
demands that the teacher-pupil relationship 
should be one of friendliness, in which each 
party exercises a sensitive regard for the 
needs and purposes of the other, and to the 
effectiveness of which each contributes ac- 


cording to his abilities. 


Children and Freedom 

It is widely believed that children have 
much more freedom than formerly, but the 
extensions have largely been negative in 
character. Many traditional rules and re- 
quirements have been relaxed. Fathers and 
mothers expect less of children in the way 
of helping around the house. The demands 
once made on young people by the church, 


and the prohibitions placed upon their be- 


havior, have weakened. Controls formerly 
exercised by the simple pressures of commu- 
nity opinion have become increasingly in- 
effective. Children, as the saying is, are freer 
to do as they please. 

It is important, however, to recognize 
that this development has not, on the whole, 
been intentional. Adults, in general, have 
not given up their pretensions to authority 
over the young. What has happened has 
been the consequence of basic changes in 
our national ways of life and thought. It 
was not in any considerable measure willed; 
and if we have accepted it, we have largely 
done so uncomfortably and because we 
could think of no alternative. 

What is needful is that our culture should 
provide a more active, more useful, and 
more suitable role for children of various 
ages. Children need love and approval. They 
also need a conviction that they have earned 
these rewards by actions that are really 
valued by adults and that seem worth while 
to themselves. Equally important is their 
need for a growing sense of personal capacity 
to deal independently and effectively with 
problems of various sorts. Democratic re 
spect for children is not expressed either 
by manipulating them as irrational objects 
or by washing our hands of them. It requires 
that we should study their needs, provide 
them with opportunities to undertake tasks 
of significance, help them to plan their pro- 
cedures intelligently, and leave them free 
to learn from their own successes and fail- 
ures, What this will mean in practice must 
depend on the age of the children, their 
experience and capacity, and the opportu 


nities provided by circumstance. 
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A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS’ PROGRAM FOR 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


er outlining the steps educa- 
tion should take in a program for pre- 
vention of delinquency were unanimously 
adopted at the Conference of school adminis- 
trators held in Austin, Texas, in January 
1944, as follows: 

1. Now that public opinion is interested 
in delinquency prevention, the schools 
should immediately ask for funds which will 
enable them to carry on an adequate pro- 
gram in their community and to codperate 
with other community agencies in youth 
work. The public is eager for leadership. 
Schools should step forward and define 
themselves as youth agencies to do the work 
in coéperation with other groups. 

2. Not after the war but now competent 
leadership should be added to the staff. 
The activities program should no longer be 
simply an added burden to a subject matter 
teacher. It is a special and important func 
tion which should be counted in the teaching 
load. Other members of the staff should be 
given time to assist. Since trained workers 
are hard to find, schools should send staff 
members to short courses this summer. 
Other competent service which is needed 
includes visiting teacher work and voca 
tional counseling. 

3. “But the parents are delinquent, too.” 
Schools must work with parents as well as 
with children. Every community needs an 
attractive program of parent education. 
Students need instruction in homemaking. 
They must have experience under super- 
vision in working with children. Many 
schools have already developed laboratory 
experiences but more are needed. The 
schools themselves should establish more 


contacts with parents through visiting teach- 
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ers and by calling upon adult groups for 
special types of help in the school program. 

4. Plans with fancy labels will not pre- 
ver.t delinquency. All aspects of the school’s 
program should be directed toward the de- 
velopment of wholesome personalities. All 
subjects should be related to the interests 
and problems of the student. Indeed, the 
teacher is the biggest variable in delin- 
quency prevention. Teachers should be en- 
couraged and trained to detect personality 
needs of children when they first appear. 
Administrators should devise ways of im- 
proving the quality of their teachers’ work 
with youth. Administrators can set an ex- 
ample by developing wholesome, demo- 
cratic personnel policies themselves. 

5. Youth themselves are taking the lead 
as never before. The attitude of the schools 
must be changed quickly to meet this new 
situation. From an early age, youth must 
develop individual resourcefulness. Many 
community recreation problems can _ be 
solved by youth themselves if adults encour- 
age and assist them. A few school adminis 
trators have set a new pattern in encourag- 
ing youth leadership. More schools should 
stress this approach. 

6. Many teachers and administrators do 
not know their community resources for 
work with youth. If a limitation of funds 
and staff prevent the school from developing 
a group and recreation program, other com- 
munity agencies should be called upon for 
this leadership. If the schools cannot provide 
visiting teachers to study cases of truancy 
and other individual problems, then the 
schools should call upon child welfare units 
and other case working agencies for help. 
The youth problem of any community must 
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be approached by all groups working to- 
gether. Each agency should know how the 
other can help. Jurisdictional competition 
must cease. Examples of democratic codper- 
ation must be developed. 

7. Every school should give special atten- 
tion to problems of student employment. 
Thousands of Texas youths did not return to 
school this fall but continued in employ- 
ment. Others are carrying part or full-time 
work and a full-time school program. Group 
counseling on this program should be pro- 
vided in every school. Likewise individual 
counseling should be available. The daily 
schedule of every student who is working 
should be examined by a counselor. Every 
student who has left school or is contemplat- 
ing leaving should have a personal confer 
ence with the counselor. 

8. School 


Delinquency is not a respecter of races or 


attendance is for all youth. 
nationalities. Schools which have a short 
year program for some of the students or 
schools which ignore attendance laws for 
large sections of the student body are not 
accepting the taxpayers’ challenge. All 
youth must be reached in a year-round 
program if the delinquency problem is to be 
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g. Half-day schooling is not enough. 
Whatever is needed to secure funds for a full 
school program should be sought vigor- 
ously. Some schools have succeeded; many 
others could. If public opinion is lagging, 
school administrators should speak out. 
They should relate their need for facilities 
and personnel to the public’s interest in de 
linquency prevention. As never before, 
schools are having their opportunity to take 
their rightful place of leadership in com 
munity life. Complacent administration will 
not meet this challenge. 

10. Special thought must be given to 
service men who return as students. Their 
age and experiences should be taken into 
account. Adjustments should be made in 
rules and curriculum so they can secure the 
tvpe of education they need. Personal 
counseling should be available. 

11. And finally, youth needs a philosophy 
of living. They cannot acquire this just from 
a thirty-minute sermon on Sunday. They 
develop it through informal contacts, group 
discussions, and the example of their elders. 
The quality of the human relationship in the 
school is an important factor in determining 
the personal growth and vision of every 


youth. 
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THE STORY OF RUDIE* 





= at me! I’m Superman!” The sharp, 
ringing voice brought the desired 
response from Miss Weston’s fourth grade 
class. Though so used to Rudie’s antics that 
they often disregarded his demands for at- 
tention, this was just too exciting. Some 
children screamed, some held their breath 
as they saw the thin, wiry ten-year-old 
standing with arms outstretched, one foot 
on his desk, the other on the back of his 
none too steady chair. Miss Weston, who 
had hoped to keep the boy interested and 
occupied enough to avoid scenes like these, 
stifled her own gasp of fear as she walked 
back to the place where this incomprehen- 
sible lad was maintaining his lofty but pre- 
carious balance. 

“Get down, Rudolph.” Her voice was 
more peremptory than she had intended. 

The boy’s position changed from one of 
flight to one of defiance. He planted both 


feet on his desk, squared his shoulders, and 


* As told by Marion Cowin, School Psychologist, 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 
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shouted out, “I am not a slave. Abraham 
Lincoln freed the slaves. Don’t talk to me 
like that. Some people are too bossy.” 
When, shortly after this, Rudie was re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Child Guidance, a 
complicated and baffling problem was pre- 
sented. His emotional instability was noted, 
and with this his tendencies to taunt other 
children, to be sullen and resentful, to com- 


“ec 


plain of getting “crazy ideas’’ if he had to 
sit too long in a dusty, warm place. The 
school pointed out seven significant points 
in the boy’s problem: 

1. His physical condition—underweight and 


apparently undernourished. 


NO 


. The substandard earnings of the family. 

3. The boy’s rivalry with his older brother 
and sister. 

4. His use of attention-getting devices. 

5. His inability to face the facts in a situa- 
tion—his lack of honesty with himself 
and others. 

6. His sense of injustice, especially of racial 

discrimination. 


7. His talent for drawing, but because of an 
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unwillingness to do anything else, a more 

or less permanent state of conflict with 

his teacher and his classmates. 

When the Bureau social worker discussed 
Rudie with his teachers, past and present, 
she found them all impressed with the in- 
consistencies in his behavior. He was ob- 
viously bright, but it seemed impossible to 
arouse any genuine and permanent interest 
in school work. He would draw pictures all 
day, paying little attention to the lessons. 
Yet, except for arithmetic, he learned. At 
times, he would be codperative. He liked 
to read aloud and to tell the group his 
fantastic stories, but when this place in the 
limelight was not available, he was apt to 
start pinching or poking his classmates or 
calling them bad names. But if for some 
other reason a child was upset enough to 
cry, Rudie would be so much affected that 
he would cry too. At times, he would behave 
like a three-year-old, crawling around the 
floor. At other times, he would discuss a 
problem calmly, looking at one thought- 
fully, like a man. Most noteworthy were 
the hours when he sat so quietly that his 
presence was almost forgotten. Certainly, 
he himself seemed to have lost any sense of 
contact with the group, so absorbed was he 
in his own thoughts or in his almost auto- 
matic drawing. At other times he could not 
sit still. He would wander aimlessly around 
the room or demand a chance to get out of 
the “stuffy old room” into the fresh air. 
Occasionally there would be one of these 
dramatic and disturbing scenes when he 
forced himself into a position of promi- 
nence as if possessed by an overwhelming 
sense of his power. This was the more in- 
congruous because of the boy’s shabby and 
untidy appearance. His clothes were dirty, 
his sweater torn, his trouser buttons usually 
unfastened. He seemed not to know or to 


care. Whether anyone at home cared, the 
teachers did not know, but Miss Weston 
had observed that there must be something 
the matter at home, for on some mornings 
when he came to school, Rudie just could 
not settle down at all. 

When she came to the clinic, Rudie’s 
mother proved to be a neat, attractive, - 
small-statured woman in her early thirties, 
soft-spoken but detached and impersonal, 
intelligent and yet lacking in any real 
awareness of the boy’s problem or any ap- 
parent feeling for him. Her attitude was 
defensive. She held the school responsible 
for his behavior, saying that the work was 
not difficult enough to challenge him, and 
that he would be all right if placed in a 
higher grade where he had to study harder. 
She talked at some length about her own 
physical condition, her recurring head- 
aches, feeling of weakness and intense fa- 
tigue. She found it hard to keep her mind 
on Rudie’s life story. Information about him 
was gleaned slowly during the course of two 
interviews devoted largely to the mother’s 
own symptoms. 

During the second interview an anxious 
question about the psychological tests which 
had been given betrayed a greater concern 
about the boy’s condition than the mother 
had otherwise admitted. “They don’t think 
he is crazy, do they?” She seemed to accept 
reassurance, but later in the interview asked 
again whether the examiner had found 
Rudie “all right.” She hardly waited for an 
answer but continued her account of her 
own difficulty in keeping a position because 
of her attacks of weakness. It was felt that 
she might develop more feeling for the boy 
if she had an opportunity to talk about her 
own problems. Arrangements were made for 
subsequent talks with the social worker, but 
it soon became apparent that she did not 
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really want this on any regular basis. The 
Bureau record contains a recurring note, 
“Appointment not kept. No message.” It, 
was realized that most of the work would 
have to be done directly with the boy, in 
the clinic and at school, but there were 
occasional contacts with the mother through 
which the family picture became more 
clear. 

Rudie was born at a time when his parents 
were having rather serious marital difficul- 
ties. There had been financial worries. The 
pregnancy had been a difficult one. The 
mother, who felt physically exhausted, had 
made no attempt to prepare five-year-old 
Joel or three-year-old Amy for the arrival of 
the baby. Though at first she had managed 
these others easily, they had both been 
fretful and petulant during the months 
following Rudie’s birth. Amy had been es- 
pecially troublesome at this time, resenting 
the attention given to the newcomer. 

Eventually, in desperation, the mother 
had sent all three children to South Carolina 
to live with their grandmother. She and her 
husband continued their quarreling. She 
felt that he did not understand her. Finally, 
when Rudie was three, they separated. 
Three years later they agreed to reéstablish 
a home in New York and to bring the chil- 
dren back from the South. Rudie had re 
sisted this change so violently that his 
mother was tempted to let him stay. But 
he was already beyond the age when he 
should be entering school, the New York 
schools would give him a better education 
than the rural schools in the South, and she 
felt it her duty to have him come. 

Family life, thereafter, had never gone 
smoothly. Rudie was sensitive. Any slight 
reprimand, even if meant for all the chil- 


dren, convinced him that his parents did 


not love him. His father, who tended to be 
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caustic in his remarks about him, often got 
him into a state where he would shout out 
that he wished he might die. Amy teased 
him, calling him “dopey,” “crazy” or 
“nuts.” He would try to hit her, but he in- 
variably lost these battles because of her 
superior strength. He then would return to . 
his comic books or his drawing. His father, 
convinced that his mind was being affected 
by all the comics he read, tried to prohibit 
them, but the boy would not accept this 
restriction, and managed to obtain them 
somehow. Sometimes he did look demented 
with his face so dirty, his hair rumpled, and 
his clothes so unkempt. His mother remon- 
strated but she could not keep him neat. 
Once, his father reported, Rudie looked in 
a mirror and was actually frightened by the 
wild face he saw there. He was afraid of 
many things—of noises, of the dark, of 
going to bed alone. It almost seemed that he 
liked being scared, for he delighted in 
drawing gruesome pictures. 

Rudie’s first visit to the Bureau was for 
psychological tests. He was fidgety and ill at 
ease for a time. A veiled remark showed his 
fear that he might be thought “crazy.” 
When it was suggested that he draw a pic- 
ture, his face brightened and his attitude 
changed. The psychologist’s genuine appre- 
ciation of his drawing and interest in his 
artistic ambitions allayed his fears and made 
it possible for him to work more persistently 
on the test material. Yet he was not able to 
throw himself into the situation whole- 
heartedly. It seemed that his successes on the 
tests were achieved because of abilities that 
could operate with a minimum of conscious 
direction. His thoughts were often else- 
where. Occasionally, he revealed a woeful 
lack of common sense, but in most respects 
he showed definitely superior intelligence. 


He read exceptionally well; spelling was 
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above grade level; but in arithmetic he did 
poorly. 

Rorschach study showed him to be an 
intelligent but disturbed child with a strong 
tendency to live within himself, avoiding 
human ties, subject to fears, and driven by 
aggressive phantasies. There was evidence of 
confusion and conflict over sexual matters. 
He showed some tendencies toward dis- 
orientation in spite of his keen intellect. It 
suggested that his introvertedness, if aggra- 
vated, might lead him to lose Fis hold on 


reality. There were, however, suggestions of 


creative possibilities in his introversion if it 
could only be balanced by satisfying rela- 
tionships to other people and a firmer hold 
on the realities of everyday life. 

Before he left that day Rudie made a 
series of drawings, skillfully executed. They 
carried a significant story about a Superman 
character, called Flaming Arrow, who upon 
seeing a boy about to be run down by a car 
saves him in the nick of time. The boy says, 
“Thank you for my life.” Flaming Arrow 
replies, “It’s O.K. Where’s your Mom and 
Dad?” 


none,” he says, “That's too bad, I’m sorry. 


When the boy answers, “I have 


Come and live with me.” He gives the boy a 
magic cloak like his own, takes him to his 
home, shares his bed with him, and when a 
prowler enters the window, strikes and kills 
the intruder. 

In the psychiatric examination, Rudie 
produced more material of this type. He 
offered it in a detached way, showing little 
emotion. When treatment interviews were 
provided he was, at first, only mildly inter- 
ested, but soon these play periods came to 
mean a great deal to him. He became more 
animated and more eager for contact with 
the psychiatrist. He made drawings of his 
phantasies, acted them out in dramatic play, 


and sometimes poured exciting accounts of 


imaginary happenings into the dictaphone. 
There were recurring themes of terror and 
impending doom, wicked schemes, ven- 
geance, destruction and magical salvation. 
These phantasies were created to meet his 
own inner needs. His own ideas were supple- 
mented by material from radio and comics 
all woven into motifs which had special 
meaning for him. Distrust and fear of adults, 
resistance to growing up, bitter resentment 
toward his sister and brother (along with 
secret admiration for the latter), a sense of 
ratial injustice, uncertainty of his own 
mental balance, sexual conflicts, feelings of 
guilt and anxiety, relief through suffering, 
dreams of power and prestige,—all these 
and other elements could be seen in the pat- 
tern of the material he brought forth. 

It was seldom that any direct interpreta- 
tion was made to the boy. But before many 
weeks had passed, it was apparent that these 
play periods had great value for him. Ten- 
sions were released. The phantasies, previ- 
ously so all-absorbing, had found a channel. 
This left him with time and energy to ex- 
plore the reality world about him. Changes 
had been taking place there, too, so that the 
new adjustment was made easier. 

Although the mother bad remained too 
absorbed in her own problems to concern 
herself much about Rudie, she did make 
some efforts in his behalf. She took him to a 
clinic for physical examination and coéper- 
ated to some extent in supplementing his 
diet. She suggested to her husband and the 
older children that they stop making deroga- 
tory remarks about him. One day she per- 
suaded Joel to take him downtown to see an 
exhibition of drawings. The older boy was 
surprised to see what a range of information 
his young brother had. This proved to be 
only the first of some pleasant expeditions 
together. The mother’s crowning effort was 
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to take the two boys to South Carolina for 
the summer vacation. The trip took so 
much out of her that she gave them little 
attention, once they were there, but to 
Rudie this visit was a most satisfying ex- 
perience. He had missed his grandmother 
greatly and evidently found something in 
this renewed contact which increased his 
feeling of security and his ability to live 
at peace with the world. It also drew him 
closer to Joel whom he idolized in a 
way. 

Especially noteworthy was the splendid 
coéperation of the school. Because Rudie 
was old for his grade and considered capable 
of making the change, he was promoted to 
a fifth-grade class. His new teacher was a 
large, kindly woman with a wide range of 
interests and a knack of enlisting the enthu- 
siastic support of her small charges. Some of 
Rudie’s problems were explained to her and 
she immediately began considering ways to 
help him. 

The place for discussion of world affairs in 
the daily schedule gave any wide-awake boy 
or girl in that class chance for free, spon: 
taneous expression. Rudie was soon putting 
into a presentation of actual facts about the 
war some of that story-telling facility that 
had previously been turned toward make- 
believe. Time was frequently given for dis- 
cussing the accomplishments of outstand- 
ing members of his race. Rudie began for the 
first time to be genuinely proud of his back- 
ground and not just defensive about it. He 
was given some research assignments in his 
racial history. He felt a new intellectual 
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aliveness as he shared his findings with those 
of other children engaged in similar ven- 
tures in social thinking. Especially ingenious 
was his teacher’s approach to arithmetic. He 
did not even know it was arithmetic when 
the class began to study some early forms of 
magic among which the magic of numbers 
was given an important place. He began to 
get a new feeling about numbers and before 
long was engaged in some speculations. in 
regard to their relationships. He learned his 
number combinations without realizing 
what was happening. Moreover, he was 
given some important work to do: His 
services were enlisted for the designing of 
stage settings for a school play. He drew 
small pictures first, but then began to won- 
der how much they would have to be en- 
larged. It was a difficult mathematical task 
for him. His teacher helped. Joel made some 
suggestions, too, but Rudie did much of the 
figuring himself. When the sets were finished 
and admired by everyone, he felt that all the 
work had been worth while. Many other 
uses were made of his drawing ability, which 
gave him a sense of having a place in the 
school life. 

It is impossible to separate and weigh the 
relative importance of the work done at the 
Bureau and that done at school for Rudie. 
Neither would have been successful without 
the other. Certainly his troubles are not 
over, but he is better able to meet them 
with his firmer grip on reality and better 
sense of values. He is beginning to discover 
that life holds more for him as Rudie than as 
Superman. 
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EUROPE’S CHILDREN 


HE growth of the child study movement 

has been demonstrated dramatically by 
the tremendous current concern over the 
effects of the war on the children of Europe 
and America. This concern is illustrated in 
an article and a bibliography of over one 
hundred forty items collected by Jersild and 
Meigs.! It is reflected also in the prominent 
place given to book reviews and articles 
dealing with the topic in current general 
The people of the United States 
and Canada are beginning to realize the 


journals. 


devastation wrought by war in the lives of 
millions of children. Teachers must add their 
contribution to this realization for they 
know that the foundations of tomorrow’s 
society are the children of today. We all need 
to understand that what happens to children 
of Yugoslavia or Poland will affect the 
children of Peoria, Shreveport or Sacra- 
mento. We need to realize more fully that 
the condition of children everywhere is a 
matter of crucial concern in the drafting of 
any plans for post-war reconstruction. Child 


'Jersild, A. T. and Meigs, M. “Children and 
War,” Psyc porter Bulletin, 40: 541-573, October, 


1943. 


study today takes on an added international 
significance. 

One book about English children that is 
being widely read is the recent account of 
work with evacuees and London children by 
Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham.? 
Here is a book which appeals to both 
teachers and parents. It tells what happens to 
English children under war conditions and 
suggests that problems in England may have 
their counterpart on this continent. It 
contributes, in fresh fashion, to an apprecia- 
tion of children’s problems in wartime and 
ways of helping to solve them. 

The first part of War and Children gives 
children’s psychological reactions to air- 
raids, destruction, evacuation and other 
phases of war in England. The account sug- 
gests that children up to six years of age 
have little grasp of the actual meanings of 
war. It says, “The war acquires com- 
paratively little significance for children so 
long as it only threatens their lives, disturbs 


their material comfort or cuts their food 





? Freud, Anna and Burlingham, Dorothy T. War 
and Children. New York, International University 
Press, 1944. Second edition. 191 p. $1.50. 
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rations. It becomes enormously significant 
the moment it breaks up family life and 
uproots the first emotional attachments of 
the child within the family group” (p. 37). 
Later, the book suggests that separation 
from one’s mother differs in its effects at 
different stages of the child’s development. 
It is impossible to summarize here the many 
keen insights into children’s behavior re- 
vealed in this section. 

The second part of the book deals more 
directly with the work of the nurseries and 
gives a number of case studies illustrating 
the effects of war on various children. These 
accounts are on a sustained level of high 
interest. The book is recommended for all 
teachers and parents who wish to increase 
their understanding of small children’s 
behavior in normal and in emergency 
situations. 

Another record of the impact of war upon 
children is given in a unique book called 
Europe’s Children.* This is a collection of 
striking photographs taken by Thérése 
Bonney during several journeys in different 
European countries from 1939 to 1943. In 
pitiable pictures accompanied by taut, 
piercing captions it tells how war has 
shattered the lives of children. Words are 
ineffectual, perhaps futile, to describe the 
misery of thousands, even millions of chil- 
dren, here caught in pictures. 

Europe's Children has had an interesting 
history as a book. It was turned down by 
many publishers who thought perhaps that 
the message of the book was too devastat- 
ing—that American parents or children 
couldn’t “take it.” Events have proved 
them wrong. A private printing was sold out 
immediately without the help of any pub- 


* Bonney, Thérése. Europe's Children. 1939 to 1943. 
New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943. $3.00. 
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licity and, as a result, the book is now avail- 
able commercially. 

The camera-author of Europe's Children 
has wisely opened her book with a picture of 
happy children trooping to class in a good, 
modern school. This contrasting item throws 
into sharper relief most of the photographs 
which follow. Successive pages show children 
helping in preparations for war, abandoning 
their homes, travelling, sleeping where they 
may, begging and starving. In one sense it 
cannot be said that the pictures are distres- 
sing or shocking—they are too real for that. 
In the context of our belief in children and 
their rights, the pictures are appalling and 
heart rending. For example, the last picture 
is captioned ‘‘Foundations of the post-war 
world”; it shows three babies in advanced 
stages of starvation. 

A fact-finding pamphlet which supports 
and enlarges the idea of the devastating 
effects of war on children has been recently 
published by the Labor 
Office. The only pleasant thing about this 
pamphlet is the fact that such a worthy 


International 


organization as the International Labor 
Office is continuing the fine work in inter- 
national studies begun under the League of 
Nations. The booklet itself tells a story of 
human misery perhaps unequalled any- 
where, anytime. It is, nevertheless, a story 
which must be known and told everywhere 
in this country if we are to understand and 
support any true foundations for the post- 
war world. It should be known particularly 
by teachers so they can place themselves 
squarely behind the efforts of UNRRA and 
other worthy attempts to aid the children of 
Europe. 

The Health of Children in Occupied Europe 





*The Health of Children in Occupied Europe. 
International Labor Office, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, 1943. 36 p. 25¢. 
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is in two main sections: “The Conditions” 
and “The Consequences.” The conditions 
described include legal food rations, short- 
ages in food, deterioration in quality of food, 
diet deficiencies, and general living condi- 
tions. It is: impossible to summarize the 
horrors of war described under these rather 
commonplace headings. In regard to legal 
food rations the chief point is that, meager 
as they are, they practically always represent 
a maximum—legal rations are now impos- 
sible to attain in most occupied countries. 
“In Greece the food situation became 
catastrophic from the very beginning of the 
occupation”, “in The Netherlands food is 
becoming scarcer and scarcer’’—so runs the 
story. Deterioration in the quality of food, 
reduction of rations, and diet deficiencies are 
universal. Adolescents are perhaps the worst- 
fed group. The child population sapped by 
malnutrition is estimated at 40 million 
persons, and these figures do not include the 
children of the U.S.S.R., “whose numbers 
are impossible to estimate and whose plight 
appears to be even worse than in other 
occupied countries.” 

Under general living conditions the report 
stresses the increasing strain on human 
powers of resistance of shortages of fuel, 
clothing and lack of transportation. Shoes 
and woollen goods are practically unobtain- 
able even with buying permits. One of the 
most serious shortages is soap, a condition 
which encourages the spread of disease. 

The consequences of the above conditions 
cannot be fully described because mortality 
statistics are not yet available. All the 
children of occupied countries show re- 
tardation in growth and weight, and edema, 
rickets and anemia are common. Tubercu- 
losis and other contagious diseases are spread- 
ing disastrously. Malaria has reappeared and 
typhus is common, particularly in Poland. 


The infant death rate has risen rapidly in all 
countries. Children faint from hunger in 
school and cannot attend at all in bad 
weather because of lack of fuel and of suit- 
able clothing. Like adults, they are subject 
to police repression and measures of violence. 
The psychological effects of destruction of 
their homes, being torn from their normal 
environment, being deported, sometimes 
doing forced labor, living in miserable camps 
or barracks—all in their mostampressionable 
years—will never be eradicated. It must 
always be remembered that, for millions of 
people, these are the fundamental personal 
bases on which any post-war world must be 


built 


the national bases of countries so depopu- 


probably even more important than 


lated that their ultimate recovery is seriously 
threatened. The schools of America need to 
present the problems now if there is ever to 
be any understanding and solution of them 


in the years to come. 


Teacher Education 


The American Council on Education has 
been responsible for, or assisted in, some of 
the most significant of recent studies of 
Commission on Teacher 
with Karl W. Bigelow as 
director, has just published a book ® on 


teacher education which continues the fine 


education. Its 
Education, 


tradition of council contributions. 

Teachers For Our Times seeks to answer 
two main questions: “first, what is the social 
significance of teaching and teacher educa- 
tion? and second, what are the qualities that 
should be sought for in teachers who are to 
guide the nation’s young people during the 


generation that lies ahead?” The first 


> Commission on Teacher Education. Teachers 
For Our Times. Washington, D. C., American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1944. 178 p. ® 
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chapter introduces the problems; the next 
two chapters of the book are concerned 
largely with the first problem; and the 
fourth (and final) chapter discusses the 
qualities of teachers more directly. 

Chapter 1, The American Teacher, suggests 
that, in a numerical sense at least, teachers 
are an important social group. It does not 
examine evidence proving or disproving that 
teachers are necessarily a dominant and 
influential group in a community or in the 
nation in terms of actual leadership in social 
movements. However, there are about one 
million teachers and other educators in the 
United States and in ordinary years, some 
285,000 prospective teachers in colleges and 
universities. The latter group constitute 
about one-fifth of the college-university 
population, making teacher education, 
quantitatively at least, the number one job 
of American colleges and universities. In 
such terms the report appraises the im- 
portance of the teaching group. Its qualita- 
tive importance is mentioned briefly and 
somewhat inadequately. 

Since the character of education must be 
related to the other social institutions or 
values of a society, the authors of the report 
take Chapter II and about one-third of the 
book to discuss the social backgrounds of 
education in the United States. The account 
considers “the essential elements in our faith 
as a people,” “the most critical problems 
with which we must deal as a people” and 
the kind of people that can hold such fajth 
and solve such problems. This chapter 
reiterates the ideas of previous publications 
along these lines; the ideas are good, if not 
fresh, and they tend to be general and ab- 
stract. There may be a bit too much writing 
such as “Respect for personality is the 
cornerstone”’ (p. 33), “Of special importance 
is the breadth and length of view to be 
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expected of leaders” (p. 55) and “Today 
civilization stands at the crossroads” (p. 77). 
It is partly unfair to quote out of context, 
but one reading of this chapter gives an 
impression of fine phrases, not always com- 
plete with meaning. Some of the sections of 
the chapter are excellent summaries of im- 
portant ideas such as the emergence of the 
affirmative state and as regional planning 
illustrated by the TVA. The chief criticism 
of the chapter is that it lacks a sense of 
reality—it does not tell what happens in the 
interaction between live teachers and actual 
communities. It seems somewhat removed 
from the concrete needs and lives of people 
today. 

The relative abstractness of the second 
chapter is relieved by a more “‘grass roots”’ 
approach to children and schools in the 
following chapter. Topics discussed include 
varying home backgrounds, influences of 
contemporary culture, children and (the 
negative increase of) freedom, the growth of 
organized education, responsibilities of our 
schools in meeting social-personal needs, and 
future directions for educational efforts. 
These are all important topics. In the 
attempt to cover such a wide range of ideas 
the report again tends to be abstract and 
general, but perhaps because of the nature 
of the material, it conveys a greater sense of 
reality than the earlier chapter. Both chap- 
ters would have been strengthened, per- 
haps, by more frequent reference to the 
actual work of the teacher rather than 
leaving the discussion of teachers largely to 
the last chapter. 

The discussion of the characteristics of 
good teachers contained in the last chapter 
seems all the more important today, at a 
time when the teaching profession is being 
undermined in many parts of the country. 
These characteristics are important to 
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teachers serving in the profession as well as 
all persons concerned with teacher educa- 
tion. The report stresses that good teachers 
will never be alike but lists the following 
desirable characteristics: respect for per- 
sonality; community mindedness; rational 
behavior (one likes the phrase “emotional 
surefootedness” here); increasing knowl- 
edge; skill in mediating knowledge; friendli- 
ness with children; understanding children; 
social understanding and behavior; skill in 
evaluation; and faith in the worth of teach- 
ing. These are traits on which everyone in 
education might rate himself. They are also 
characteristics to be studied, one hopes, in 
further investigations by the Commission 
on Teacher Education. Teachers For Our 
Times reviews the field with current im- 
plications; the next steps would seem to be 
more intensive exploration and experimental 
practices. 

Other approaches to teacher education 
are made in the December, 1943, issue of the 
journal, Educational Administration and 
Supervision. In the first article, Kopel® 
describes the graduate program for the 
preparation of persons planning to teach in 
the elementary schools of Chicago. In the 
words of the author this program reflects 
a “‘pragmatic-experimentalist educational 
philosophy and organismic psychology.” 
The relations between these and certain 
features of the program are not always clear, 
but the article undoubtedly illustrates some 
of the newer procedures in teacher educa- 
tion. The program of the first of three 
semesters includes such features as field 
trips, school visits, pre-practice teaching, 
4 Kopel, D. “A Graduate Curriculum for Pro- 


spective Teachers,’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 29: 513-25, December, 1943. 


group work -in community organizations, 
school crafts and 
individual conferences. The second semester 
is devoted largely to student teaching and 
conferences. The third and final semester, 
it is interesting to note, is not a time for 
student teaching but “‘a period for reflection 
on the meaning and implications of the 
experiences of the preceding year.”’ Part of 
this reflection is apparently achieved in 


instruction, seminars 


three required courses and some optional 
ones. The program described by Kopel 
is too new to be fully evaluated but it does 
suggest several present-day trends in teacher 
education. 

A second article, by Douglass and Mills,’ 
is also of interest to persons concerned with 
the preparation of teachers. In a series of 
clear-cut statements they attempt to de- 
scribe the probable post-war world situation, 
probable conditions and trends in education 
in post-war America, desirable elements in 
the education of teachers of the post-war 
period, and implications for programs of 
teacher education. This series of statements 
might well form the basis for a number of 
discussions of school staffs or other groups of 
teachers. Like any set of categorical state- 
ments they are open to criticisms of over- 
simplification, over-optimism and even na- 
iveté. However, they are provocative and 
often significant and their authors probably 
do not intend them to be absolute state- 
ments, so much as bases for discussion. This 
article is definitely recommended for teach- 
ers’ groups 
associations. 


and other local educational 


7 Douglass, H. R. and Mills, H. H. “Teacher 
Education in the Post-War Period,”’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 29: 526-534, Decem- 


ber, 1943. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


“The democratic spirit should permeate 
the modern school and be the basis for 
effective teaching,” says the report of the 
Coéperative Survey of the School System 
of Barrington, Rhode Island, recently made 
by the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. ‘“The pupil-teacher relationship in the 
classroom should be of a coéperative nature. 
Yet this cannot be achieved where sole 
emphasis is placed on the acquisition of in- 
formation. The question-and-answer method 
with the textbook as the source of informa- 
tion is not conducive to the development 
either of critical attitudes or coéperative 
action. . . . Codperating planning, execut- 
ing and evaluating by pupils with teacher 
guidance should be the keynote for future 
classroom procedure in Barrington.”’ More- 
over, “education for citizenship cannot be 
confined to the classroom or the school, but 
must extend into community enterprises.” 


* * * * a 


The Hawaii Territorial Society for Mental 
Hygiene, organized in July 1942, undertook 
for its first year of work a series of meetings 
designed as an orientation course for the 
members of the society. During the present 
year the effort has been to deal with more 
mental hygiene questions for the average 
layman, and gradually to work on specific 
projects, including some connected with 
schools. ‘“‘We have decided that our pub- 


licity, directed toward informing and edu- 
cating the public,” says Mrs. Dorothy An- 
thény, the Society’s Executive Secretary, 
“should stress the positive aspects of mental 
hygiene rather than the negative.” 
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When participants in the art programs 
in Summer workshops for teachers were 
asked to name the most important values 
that had resulted, ‘tay Ray E. Faulkner and 
Helen E. Davis in their Commission on 
Teacher Education report, Teachers Enjoy 
the Arts, “by far the most convincing and 
spontaneous response had to do with what 
for lack of a better term may be called self- 
expression or some phase of personal re- 
lease.”” A good many of the teachers and 
some of the administrators said the most 
important thing the art activities had done 
for them was to “‘dissipate their shyness and 
reveal to them some of their own unsus- 


pected abilities.”’ 
* * *x * * 


Wayne University, Detroit, has an- 
nounced a summer camp in which training 
and field work in clinical group work with 
children will be offered for case workers, 
group workers, psychiatrists, teachers, school 
counsellors, and institutional workers. The 
children at the camp will be boys and girls 
between the ages of 7 and 13, about two 
hundred altogether, a hundred each four- 
week term. Dr. Fritz Redl, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Work at Wayne University, 
will be the director of the camp, and the 
period covered will be June 20 to August 19. 


* * *& *&© * 


‘All signs point toward extensive Federal, 
State, and local public works immediately 
following the War,” says the U. S. Office of 
Education. “It is essential, therefore, that 
educational administrators make their stud- 
ies of needs.” 





